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lead to a dungeon of the Newgate Prison, or it may be to the Tyburn 
gallows-tree. We cannot pin our faith to the one cavalier, and ignore all 
the others, as my friend was trying to do, because it is Nature’s plan that all 
the good and all the bad of the race should be mixed up in each one of us. 

And does not this lead us to and,.to some extent, justify another kind of 
pride of birth, which is not folly, because it is not foufided upon a mere con- 
ceit, but upon mathematical demonstration and rational belief; a pride of 
birth which depends for existence, not upon the hope that it may attach itself 
by attenuated line to some king’s mistress, or royal bastard, but upon demon- 
strated certainty that each one of us represents not some insignificant part, 
but the whole of this Anglo-Teutonic race, which, it seems, is to play, as it 
has played in the past, such an important part in Nature’s great plan for the 
survival of the best. The westward march of the race has been stow, stead- 
fast, with no backward steps, and where they have once seized they have 
never let go. Many centuries have passed since middle Europe first heard 
their battle-shout, and many more have passed since they marched out of 
the woods of Germany, victorious over all enemies, to look for the first 
time upon the Northern Sea; but in the larger view of the historian, it is 
apparent that it has all been one movement, and that what is happening 
today on the other side of the Pacific is but the continuation of this west- 
ward march of the Teutons, who now have all but completed the earth’s 
circuit since first they came down from the “Roof of the World.” 
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CHAPTER XIII_—ContinuEp. 


mI ATHILDE’S second and truer impulse was the one on which 
she acted, and a few long strokes took her to her husband’s 
side just as he greeted them. She would fall fighting, and 
if she left him tomorrow, he would have no cause to despise 
: her memory. The girls she knew slightly—bright, jolly 
country girls, without too keen perceptive faculties, and with brothers of 
the same type. 

Her greeting to them was cordial but hurried. 

“So glad to see you! Brought your skates? That’s right.” 

She had not even time to exchange one glance with Stewart, who was 
overpowering Hudson with effusion that left no room for words on his 
part. Apparently, though, he had no words at command, simply staring 
in mute amazement at Mathilde. 

Swiftly she bore down upon him with outstretched hand. 

“What a wonderful meeting! Who would have expected us to come 
across each other like this? Isn’t it fun?” 

With every sense on the alert, she was aware while speaking that Stewart 
was enticing the others towards a bench to put on their skates, and a for- 
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lorn hope braced her to effort. With courage the position might yet be 
retrieved, and of that she felt plenty at command. 

“You musn’t lose a moment; the days are so short,” she heard Stewart 
noisily insisting. 

The amazement cleared from the boy's face into pure delight. 

“Miss Thorne!” he: gasped. ‘What luck to find you here! I didn't 
even know that Stewart was the right man until I saw him here. And you 
are staying with his Canadian wife, I suppose. They talked a lot about 
her, coming over, and that was what puzzled me.” 

Mathilde’s face paled and flushed, and she looked wildly round. Nor- 
man Stewart was the only one within possible hearing distance, and he, 
stooping down to readjust his skate, may not have heard. 

“Hush,” she said in a low voice. “Put on your skates, and come up to the 
other end of the lake with me. I have a secret to trust to you.” 

Hudson staring into her set, strained face, saw something there which 
compelled him to silent obedience. From the group where the newcomers 
were being refreshed with various hot drinks, James Stewart called to Nor- 
man, who slowly skated off, and the two were left alone. 

Please, tell me what is the matter?’ Hudson urged anxiously. 

“Don't look so miserable,” Mathilde laughed, with a touch of compunc- 
tion: “and try not to look as though I were telling you anything startling. 
Don’t you know that I am your hostess, Mrs. James Stewart?” 

“My God!” the boy groaned; for the dream that he had dreamed still 
hovered around him, and such an awakening was bitter exceedingly. 

“Please not to look as though anything were happening!” she urged. 
“Otherwise you may do me serious harm.” 

He was thoroughbred, and answered to the touch. 

“Tell me what you want,” he said hoarsely, “and I will do it.” 

“T know that I can rely upon you,” Mathilde went on, speaking rapidly. 
All the time they were skating towards the loneliest corner of the lake. 

“These people here all think—must go on thinking—that I have been 
married five years and lived in the Northwest. I think that no one heard 
you call me Miss Thorne. You must be careful to have only known me as 
Mrs. Stewart; in fact, the less you speak or know of me the better.” 

They had paused, facing each other, hidden from everyone by a jutting 
point of reeds and bushes. His face had grown paler still. 

“TI don’t understand,” he began in a troubled fashion. 

“That’s it,” she interrupted. “You can nevcr understand, but you must 
help me without understanding.” 

“T would do much to help you,” he said simply. “But if there is any 
wrong to you in all this, I will not help it on.” 

“You mean,” and there was a deep flush on her face, “that you think 
I am not really married?” 

He stared horror-struck. 

“Good Heavens, no! How could I think such a thing of you? But 
something wrong there must be somewhere.” 

“There is no wrong to me,” she answered firmly. “I am wronging no 
one, not even myself. Does that content you?” 

“T suppose it must,” he agreed slowly: “but will you trust me no more 
than this? Think how wretched I shall be about you,” he urged. 
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“You had better forget that you have ever seen me,” she answered 
gloomily. “But if it is any satisfaction to you, you can know that the whole 
affair is one of money interests of my husband’s, and is only to right an at- 
tempted wrong to him.” 

“If you would only tell me that you are happy,” he persisted. 

She laughed. “A small ‘only.’ Well, at any rate, if I am not, it is my 
own deliberate doing, and no one can help me.’ 

“Are you sure that there is nothing that I can do for you?” he asked. 

“Nothing, save to remember that it was Mr. and Mrs. Stewart with whom 
you made a voyage, and to take as little interest in them as possible. Go 
back now to the Riddell girls, and avoid the home people here. How long 
do you stay in the neighborhood?” she asked with some anxiety. 

“T can leave tomorrow if you wish,” he answered a bit proudly. 

He detected her eagerness, and naturally did not relish it. 

She was beyond mincing matters. 

“The sooner you go, the better for me.” Then, seeing the pain in his 
face, she added: “Forgive me, but I am in a tight place.” 

“T will go tomorrow,” he said sadly; “only tell me one thing. You were 
not his wife on board ship?” 

“We were married in London two days after landing. You see that I 
trust you. Now come back, and remember to stay by the Riddell girls.” 

“Won’t you say good-bye?” 

“T will say good-bye all you like, but I cannot shake hands. There is 
no knowing who may be watching. Now come.” 

Silently they skated back and separated. A set of lancers was forming, 
and Mathilde was immediately carried off by Norman to join it. 

She would rather have remained free to move about, but still she was 
doing something in occupying his attention, and gradually the tension of 
her nerves relaxed as she saw how exactly to the same degree his manner 
was marked with the somewhat languid homage of before. 

The sun was sinking lower and redder, and long bluish shadows from the 
wooded slope stole across the white ice. 

“T trust that tomorrow may be a repetition of today,” Norman said. 

“Repetitions are never very nice, are they?” she said with a shiver. 

“In this case I think they might be.” 

She did not answer, for she was watching Miss Fearon, who had joined 
the group where the Misses Riddell and Hudson stood by the fire, quaffing 
mulled claret. The sight made her uneasy, and yet it was a dubious relief 
to see her husband skate up to them and lead his cousin away. 

A chilled sense of utter desertion crept around her heart, and she had to 
control the impulse to seek one more kind glance from the loyal-hearted 
boy. Well, she would still be faithful to her bargain, though her husband’s 
taunt rang ever through her brain. Then—well, then, she knew of a remote 
Breton village, where she would be hidden from all whom she had ever 
known; where she would see no one save artists and peasants. 

She started from her thoughts to find Norman’s keen, gray eyes fixed 
on her face, eyes which were his strongest resemblance to his cousin James. 

“Your young friend seems very devoted to Miss Riddell,” he said. 

“Yes, they came together, you know.” 

“T saw them, and I saw the rapture with which he greeted you.” 
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She could not detect any significance in his words. 

“He crossed with us a month ago,” she answered carelessly. “He is a 
nice boy, and used to fag for me perpetually.” 

“But apparently you had not even told him where you were going?” 

“I suppose not, although I certainly thought that Jem had done so. In 
the hurry at the end one sometimes does not even say good-bye.” 

She was growing more uneasy at this persistence, although knowing that 
it might be casual, but fortunately just then the set ended and she was free. 

In the merging of groups she thought she detected a desire on her hus- 
band’s part to speak to her, which desire seemed constantly frustrated by 
the claims made upon his attention. 

But the day was not to end without further incident. A Mr. Hazen, a 
contemporary and boyish friend of Stewart’s, now married and settled down 
on the family place, about six miles from Orkwell, met with an accident. 

His skate caught on a frozen twig, and falling heavily, he broke his arm. 
There was a great fuss and rushing about, and various young women 
proffering “first aid” treatment were received with the usual distrust. 

Presently Stewart beckoned his wife aside. “I have sent for Dr. Smith 
to come to the house, and am going to take Hazen up there. He wants 
to get home as soon as the thing is set, and if he goes, I must drive him 
over. Anyway, I must go and see his wife. I did not want to be out of 
the way just now, but there is no help for it. Do you think you can 
manage them single-handed?” he asked anxiously. 

The stress of circumstances made him use an unconscious familiarity 
which had of late been dropped between them. 

“IT must do my best,” she answered resolutely. 

“Tell me,” he went on quickly, in a low voice, “did you pull through all 
right? All I could do was to get the others away, and to leave him to you.” 

“T think it is all right. It all depends on whether Norman heard him call 
me Miss Thorne. I told the boy that I trusted him and what he must say 
about me. He is loyal, I am-sure.” 

“To you, yes!” he answered with a smile that set her pulses throbbing. 

Stewart hurried away, and his departure was the signal for a general 
break-up. Among the others, Hudson bade a casual good-bye to her; but 
his eyes and the lingering touch of his hand said the rest. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


As the company sat about after dinner, Norman and Mathilde drifted 
from a discussion of the relative charms of summer and winter landscapes 
into a review of their favorite pictures. Safe in an impersonal topic, 
Mathilde had been talking a bit more freely than was her wont of late. 

“There are pictures of the year,” she said, “that seem so marvelous at 
the time, and yet one thinks of them afterwards without ever wishing to see 
them again. Jean Beraud’s ‘Crucifixion on Montmartre’ fascinated me 
when I saw it, and I could never pass it in that big end room without won- 
dering over it; but one could never long afterwards for another sight of it 
as one longs for Le Page’s ‘Joan of Arc’ or Duez’s ‘St. Francis of Assisi.’ ” 

Norman turned and looked her straight in the eyes, and before he spoke 
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she felt, with incredulous surprise, the shock of the coming enmity. 
“You were in Paris, then,” he said, and there was something in his slow, 
distinct tones that hushed the other speakers and turned them into listeners. 


** BACK FROM THE LAND OF SHADOWS SHE CAME.” 
Draven by George Bonawits. 
‘three years ago, when that picture was exhibited. How much I regret that 
I did not know of your being there!” 
He was her open foe, then, and she knew that to venture on such a decla- 
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ration of war he must have heard those words of Hudson’s a few hours ago. 
“ For it could be nothing save a declaration of war when each person at that 
table knew his speech to be an accusation of deceit and falsehood. While 
Mathilde stared round helplessly, there was a general movement. 

Stewart leaned forward fiercely: “What does it matter to you?” he began, 
but Mrs. Herbert's voice, shrill and high-pitched from excitement, over- 
powered his :— 

“It seems a strange time to have been traveling, when the child was pho- 
tographed in the Northwest that spring, only two months old. It almost 
seems as though the voyage when that youth met ‘Miss Thorne’ must have 
been subsequent to that.” 

It was like a transformation scene in a theater, the swift change from 
well-bred calm to recrimination. Stewart was the first to spring to his 
feet, and the others instinctively did the same. 

With grim face and a dull fire burning in his eyes, he said hoarsely :-— 

“You shall not insult my wife in my father’s house!” 

But Mrs. Herbert’s rage was now equal to his own. “Your wife?” she 
jeered. ‘How could Miss Thorne in Paris be your wife in Canada? I am 
going to Sir James to ask if he wishes to have such women brought into his 
house. If he does, I shall leave it.” 

She turned towards the door, but Stewart sprang before it. 

“You shall not leave this room on such an errand,” he said. 

“Shall I not?” she panted mockingly, and swiftly turning, fled through 
the pantry door. 

Stewart, as transformed from his usual self as she, ground out an oath. 
White and dazed, Mathilde grasped the back of her chair, while Nellie sat 
whimpering from fright, and clinging to Norman's arm. 

“She will kill my father if she bursts in on him like that. I must go to 
him,” Jem said quickly. ‘Mathilde, I don’t want you to stay in the room 
with that cur. Go upstairs until I come.” 

“Cur!” Norman started forward, but he met the look that Mathilde 
turned on him and shrank back. In after years he would have given much 
to have forgotten that look. 

“T am not responsible for what that virago says or does,” he muttered 
uneasily ; but no one heeded him save Nelly, who clung to him, crying :— 

“Oh, Norman, dearest! Don’t quarrel with him!” 

As Stewart was about to hurry off Mathilde gathered force to speak :-— 

“Wait!” she cried. “You shall not distress Sir James for me! I want 
nothing more from you or from him. Only let me go away.” 

She hardly knew what she was saying, and Stewart hardly listened. 

“T cannot wait to talk. Do as I said,” he answered, and was gone. 

Mathilde looked at the two before her, as one looks at anything that is 
past and gone from one’s life. She smiled slowly. 

“You have worked hard to do me harm, but I wonder what benefit you 
get by it.” 

“That remains to be seen,” Norman answered with a brave attempt at his 
usual manner. “It was only self-interest that led me into war against you, 
for, believe me, I liked you from the first.” 

“T would much rather not believe it,” she answered, and, turning, left 
the room. Swiftly her vague plans crystallized into decision. 
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She had failed in the task that she had undertaken for Stewart, and with 
that failure their bond, which was only one of self-interest, was broken. 
Without success she could not bear to keep for one day longer the benefits 
that he had heaped upon her. If she could only slip away now, without 
their meeting, and tomorrow be far away. 

She might never see him again—here a sudden sob shook her—but any- 
thing was better than to know herself an incubus upon him. 

Her maid would be downstairs, and she might change her dress and get 
to the station in time for a late train. She could get her own old trunks at 
the Metropole, and by this time tomarrow she would be leaving South- 
ampton for St. Malo. 

No sooner had she reached her room than she had flung off her evening 
dress and shoes, and proceeded to get herself into heavier things. Her own 
jewelry and the bank-notes, which by some queer prevision she had of late 

- always kept by her, were shoved into a small bag—then her furs, and she 
was ready. : 

If only Stewart did not come now. She opened the door and looked out. 
The door of his room opposite was open and a light burning. 

With an uncontrollable desire, she loitered and went in. His glove was 
lying on the table where he had flung it down. She caught it up and hid 
it in her dress, and then cautiously crept down to a side door. 

But for her, she thought, and the mad scheme, which he must despise her 
for ever listening to, he might have done what he would evidently have 
wished to do, married Nellie, and settled down to the life that was familiar to 
them both. He might have seen an heir grow up to replace the boy whom 
he had lost. 

“T have spoiled his life! she moaned to herself as she hurried on. 

A rush of cold air, and the purply gray darkness of the night, grayer for 
a moon which was yet hidden by clouds. As she was closing the door 
there was a soft scurry and rush behind her, and the Irish terrier Nomad 
jumped on her, whining with delight. 

“Hush, Nomad, hush!” she whispered, as she drew the door to, and then, 
with that one bit of faithful love, her calm was broken, and crouching on the 
terrace steps, while sobs shook her body, she drew Nomad into her arms, 
and let him put his paws upon her shoulders and lick her face. 

Tomorrow she meant to wire Stewart from London; meantime her whole 
strength was set on getting away without notice. And so, wiping away the 
tears, she rose, and, with one last look up at the lighted windows, turned toa 
path that led across the park to the woods and thence to the little station. 

The dog frisked cheerfully round her, and if Mathilde had been walking 
for pleasure she would have enjoyed the solitude of the winter night, so still 
that the intense frost was scarcely felt. But amateur solitude, taken up and 
dropped at will, is very different from a solitude which leaves all that one 
values in life behind. In the surrounding gloom and mystery, she seemed 
to be walking in the midst of a dead world, from which God’s face was hid- 
den, from which human love and faith and friendship were forever gone. 

Under ordinary circumstances, it would not have tired her to have walked 
the distance which she had already accomplished, but she had been skating 
all that afternoon, and felt, too, the stress of the agitation through which she 
had passed. She had thought her small bag a mere trifle to carry, but it 
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began to seem much heavier, and her long sealskin coat was a garment more 
fitted for driving than walking. 

The path now led down hill, where winter rains had worn a channel, leav- 
ing many loose stones exposed. Twice she slipped on them, and recovered 
herself, but the third time she was less fortunate, and went down help- 
lessly her full length. 

Faint and sick from the fall, she lay without trying to move; but even 
then she knew that she had hurt herself, and when she made the first motion 
to get up, the knife-like pain in her knee showed her she was helpless. 

The pain brought a momentary faintness, but Nomad’s low whines as he 
licked her face aroused her, and, gathering all her strength, she worked her- 
self into a sitting position where she could get her back against a tree. It 
was all that she could do. 

She was there, powerless to help herself, and, unless aid came soon, she 
would be found frozen to death. She had heard that the end came pain- 
lessly;; perhaps it would be the best way out of it all. 

A strange fantasy came over her, of the poem where the dying girl directs 
her corpse to be carried back and set at her lover's door— 


“Look on me with thine own calm look, 
I meet it calm as thou. 
No look of thine can change my smile, 
Or stir its calmness now.’’ 


But already the cold was beginning to creep through her wraps, and the 
constraint of her position made the numbness of her feet painful; every part 
of her body ached, and she longed for the dreaminess that would be the be- 
ginning of the end. Twice she heard a church clock chime out, and she 
wondered if there had been any search made for her. They would hardly 
leave a lost dog to die uncared for on such a night, she thought bitterly. 

She tried to fix her mental vision on a center of light and glory from 
which the ineffable face of the Man-God looked out in welcome, but again 
she had wandered back to the thought of Stewart gazing upon her dead 
face. She must try that it should be calm and smiling at the last! 

But the pangs of bitter cold drove away the dreaminess, and her mind 
becoming clear, a last intense longing for the life that seemed slipping away 
come over her. She opened her eyes. Nomad was distressfully running 
a short distance, then back to fawn upon her, whining all the while. 

“Here, Nomad, here!” she said, and her hoarse voice sounded awesome 
to herself. As the dog crouched close to her, she drew her handkerchief 
from her pocket, and felt with her bare hands to find if there were a mono- 
gram worked on it. Better still, she could tell by the outline that it was 
one that had “Mathilde” worked on it in full. 

She knotted it as firmly as her numb fingers could manage to the dog’s 
collar, and then, pointing up the bank, said as clearly as she was able: “Hie 
on home, hie on!” But, although the dog ran some distance, he still re- 
turned to hover round her, and she had no strength for another effort. Her 
mind was now far away in childhood’s haunts at home, and once she whis- 
pered “Mother!” Her head fell back against the tree, and Nomad sat 
beside her, making the woods echo with his long, slow howls. 

Meanwhile, these hours that were such a long agony to Mathilde had 
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been eventful ones at the house. There had never been but one person at 
Orkwell who had witnessed one of Mrs. Herbert's outbursts of temper, and 
he, her husband, was dead. The servants stood aghast as she whirled past. 
Poor old Sir James, waiting for his man to put him to bed, was startled 
out of his doze before the fire by her wild entrance. 
At the swift torrent of invective which she poured out he cowered, and 
instinctively put his hand to the bell that 


i es “ summoned his attendant. 
I a ‘*Go away!” she cried, point- 
[s . - . 
Pe ing imperiously as the man ap- 


peared; but he had been 
Sir James’s valet for 


‘* PLEASE, DON’T TEASE ME, BUT y Sy 
TELL ME ABOUT IT.” \ 
Drawn by George Bonawtta. re 


many years, and, although he knew that he was risking his place, held 
firm. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, Sir James has not been well all day, and I don’t 
think he should be disturbed so near bedtime.” ’ 

“Go away!” she screamed again. “Sir James, will you allow this man 
to insult me?” 

The poor old man whimpered: “No, my dear, certainly not. But I do 
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feel very tired, and if you would just speak to Jem, I am sure it will be all 
right. Jem and Mathilde are here. It’s all right with them here.” 

Awed in spite of herself by the impenetrable veil of his infirmities, she 
stood silenced. 

“You see, ma’am, the master is rather hazy tonight,” the servant ventured 
to put in, when a second time the door was flung open without warning, 
and Stewart stood glowering at his enemy. 

“What are you saying to my father?” he demanded, sternly; but before 
she had time to retort, Sir James had risen to his feet with outstretched arms 
and a wild cry. “Jem, my boy! All dead save you! Don’t leave me 
again!” and had fallen forward, unconscious, into his son’s arms. 

“Send for the doctor,” Stewart said shortly, as he and the man were 
bending over the stiff form, and Mrs. Herbert stole quickly away with the 
sting of remorse already piercing her armor of self-righteousness. It was 
more than an hour before the confusion and suspense were over, and Stewart 
had heard from the doctor that, although the end might not be immediate, 
any return to consciousness was most improbable. 

Leaving the other inmates of the house to find this out as best they might, 
Stewart went off at once to his wife’s sitting-room. 

The door was opened by Jeanne, who looked tired and worried. 

“Madame is here?” he asked, taking the answer for granted, but Jeanne 
gasped, “No, Monsieur.” 

“Why, where is she?” he asked, with the first heavy premonition of fresh 
trouble. 

But now Jeanne’s tongue was loosened, and her fears poured out: 
“That is what I was certain that Monsieur would know, for she had changed 
her dress and without doubt gone out. Her furs are gone, and her hat and 
walking boots. I found her dinner dress on the floor when I came up from 
supper, an hour ago.” 

An icy hand seemed to clutch at Stewart’s heart. For that one instant 
the thought that she had gone with Norman flashed through his brain, but 
he shook it off like a venomous reptile. 

“My poor darling!” he muttered to himself; “she might have trusted me 
to take care of her; she would have, I think, if it hadn’t been for my mad- 
ness the other day! By ! If harm comes to her,someone shall pay for it!” 

He pulled himself together, body and mind, to face the present emer- 
gency. The indoors light and warmth grew instfferable to him, when Ma- 
thilde was out alone somewhere in the winter night. He spoke quietly :— 

“Ts there anything else taken or changed?” And the maid took courage 
from the steady purpose in his face, and answered quickly :— 

“A little jewel-box has gone from its place, and a small traveling-bag.” 

“That’s right!’ and she saw by her master’s face that this news was not 
unwelcome. 

“Now, listen, Jeanne,” he went on impressively. “You are a good, faith- 
ful soul, I am sure, and I shall trust you. I am going out, and may be gone 
all night; but whatever happens, until you hear from me, stay by these 
rooms. Have good fires, hot water, soup and brandy ready, and a bed 
heated. Get one of the other women to stay with you. If —” his voice 
seemed to choke—“‘if Madame should come back while I am away, see that 
she has every care. Send for a doctor or anything you need.” 
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Stewart’s next movements were managed with incredible rapidity. The 
old butler and housekeeper were given confidential orders; the men from 
the stables sent for. The only momentary check was when his man could 
only lay hands on one glove. 

“They were here when I went down to supper, sir.” 

“Never mind, any pair will do,” and Stewart was off to the servants’ hall, 
where the men were gathered. 

In a few curt words he explained that Mrs. James Stewart had gone out, 
and, it was feared, had missed her way, or met with some accident. 

A groom was to drive quickly with a light trap to the station, and make 
inquiries. The coachman was to follow with a brougham, in case she should 
wish to return in it. The other men were to take lanterns, and in couples 
search the various avenues that led through Orkwell woods, he himself 
being one of the number. With ready alacrity the men were scattering, 
when Stewart's man came in. “Please, sir, Jeanne says that Nomad is not 
in the sitting-room, and I’ve hunted and whistled all over the house for 
him. I thought you might like to take him.” 

A strange spasm crossed Stewart’s face. Was the thought so hard that 
a dog should share the darkest hour from which he was excluded? 

“Thanks,” he said gently . “I dare say that he has followed Mrs. Stewart.” 

Action brought some relief, and it was a greater relief still to be sharing 
the darkness and coldness of the night, instead of being comfortable within. 

How long they had tramped through the woods Stewart never very clearly 
knew, but it seemed as though several nights of suspense had been com- 
pressed into the time before the distant howl of a dog broke on the stillness. 

Stewart grasped the keeper’s arm. ‘Tom, can it be Nomad?” he said. 

“It’s some dog in distress; a terrier, I should say; and it’s down the 
Coombe Bottom road, sir.” 

Swiftly Stewart plunged through the brushwood for a few moments, then 
paused again. “Whistle, Tom; I can’t!’ The howl was changed to an 
excited bark, and they rushed on. 

Out on the hillside path, the bark quite near now, and then they instinc- 
tively slackened their steps a bit, and Stewart, with a shaking hand, turned 
the lantern onto that dark mass that lay across the path—on Mathilde’s out- 
stretched form, on the dog crouching against her. With wild yaps of joy, 
Nomad recognized his master, but the noise failed to arouse Mathilde. 

While the keeper held the lantern, Stewart rubbed lips and temples with 
brandy, felt a faint fluttering of the heart, and rubbed on with greater hope. 
Back from the land of shadows she came, to find her head pillowed on his 
breast, his arm around her, his voice murmuring, broken with its passion 
of tenderness. ‘My darling, my own darling!” 

Her eyelids fluttered and lifted, and she saw his face in the lantern light 
as it bent above her. 

“Jem!” she murmured, and a smile of perfect content was on her face. 

“Tom, the keeper, was a married man of a few months’ standing, and he 
fairly blubbered over the sight; but he was practical. “I'd better blow my 
whistle for help, sir,” he suggested. 

It was needed, for presently, when Mathilde was able to whisper enough 
words to tell that her knee was hurt, it was clear that it would be no easy 
task to carry her back up that rough hillside in the dark. 
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It was done though, for blankets and poles had been brought for such an 
emergency, and though she once or twice lost consciousness from pain, the 
little band at last reached Orkwell. As they neared the door, already open 
for their heralded approach, Stewart felt a faint pressure on the hand that 
held Mathilde’s as he walked beside the extemporized litter. 

“What is it, darling?” he whispered. 

“You won't let them come near me?” 

“Never! You shall never see one of them again.” 

But once more she whispered anxiously: ‘But have I any right to be 
here? I thought I should only come back dead.” 

“Thank God, you come back to me alive. You come home,—your home 
for life.” And, reassured, she let herself sink back into shadowland again. 

The outspoken country doctor, a clever man in his way, insisted to 
Stewart on a cheerful view. 

“A feverish cold, and a shock to the nerves sufficient to kill a weaker 
woman,” he said, unknowing the sting his words contained; “but I can see 
that she has a magnificent physique, and we'll pull her through, none the 
worse for it, I trust. I don’t say that the healing of the knee-cap won't be 
tedious, but there are so many worse things than tediousness in the world. 
Please God, there are many days of strength ahead of her, while there is Sir 
James ” and he breathed an honest sigh for an old friend. 

The late winter's dawn had come without Stewart’s having thought of 
rest, but he did not go near the public rooms of the house until he had heard 
two carriages driving away. 

Soon after he had breakfasted in his own room, three notes were brought 
to him: A curt renunciation of all future acquaintanceship from Norman; 
a lengthy, dust-shaking-off epistle from his sister-in-law, wherein her own 
virtues were set forth in striking contrast to the sins of himself and his wife, 
and a prophetic denunciation of the sorrow in store for Orkwell under his 
régime. The first smile that had been on Stewart’s face for many hours ap- 
peared as, reading on, he found that Norman and Miss Fearon were included 
in the general commination service, as having been playing their own game 
in the attack on Mathilde, with a view to diverting Sir James’s disposable 
property in their united direction. 

Lastly, Nellie’s letter was a long and incoherent lament over her own 
treachery under Norman’s influence; over her affection for him and his cold- 
hearted abandonment of her as soon as he found the scheme was useless. 
She ended with a pathetic acknowledgment that she did not dare to meet 
him now, but still hoped for his future forgiveness. 

“A pretty lot,” Stewart said to himself; “but they matter nothing now,” 
and he turned back to graver anxieties. 

But the doctor was right; Mathilde had a magnificent constitution, and 
gradually she emerged from that vague fever-land back into her own per- 
sonality once more. It was pleasant’in that first weakness to lie and watch 
the nurse and Jeanne moving about the room, or the flicker of the firelight 
on the walls and on bowls of roses, and then to doze off into slumber again. 

Stewart had from the first quietly brushed aside any professional objec- 
tions to his presence, and established his right to slip in and sit beside her, so 
that several times she woke to see him sitting there, and grew used to the 
sight. He spoke but little to her at first, but there was the old feeling of 
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protection, and of strength in his strength, the later estrangement seeming 
to have faded away into unreality. 


CHAPTER XV. 


It was gradually and guardedly that Mathilde was allowed to learn the 
present state of affairs. 

On a dark, wintry afternoon, when with great care she had been lifted 
on a sofa, with bright-tinted cushions and down quilt heaped about her, and 
wrapped in the daintiest of pink silk, lace-trimmed tea-gowns, there was an 
undoubted air of convalesence over the scene, which aroused her energy. 

Mathilde looked at her husband, who sat staring into the fire, and was 


encouraged by a new placidity which she saw in his face. He was no. 


longer a man at war with the world. 
Her voice was a bit tremulous as it first broke the silence. ey 
“You have never told me a word about Flora.” * 
He turned on her a scrutinizing glance, then, apparently satisteg G Gen 
her aspect, demanded lazily :-— 
“Well, what do you want to know about her?” 


and said since.” 
“That's a large order. Unfortunately, I cannot gratify your second ie 


mand, for I have not seen her since she left the house the morning after 


your accident.” 

“Left the house! Oh, please don’t tease me, but tell me about it.” 

And then Stewart did tell her, very gently, the story of the end of that 
eventful evening. Mathilde’s tears fell fast as she heard Sir James's last 
words, and of his present death in life. 

“Oh, Iam sorry! I am sorry!” she sobbed. “I would give so much if 
we had never deceived him.” 

“So would I!” he said in a low voice, adding presently: “Thank God, he 
never understood what that woman said, or knew what we had done.” 

Mathilde still sobbed, and Stewart, afraid of her agitation, said: “Now, 
you must be good or I shall not tell you about the rest.” 

“The rest?” she asked vaguely. 

“Yes. Only think of your having a romantic love affair under your nose 
without your ever detecting it.” And then he told, with a touch of humor, 
of poor Nellie’s disappointed schemes and affections. 

“Nellie?” she murmured. “Nellie? But I thought 

“What did you think?” he asked gravely, almost sternly. 

There came no answer and the silence was heavy between them. 

“What did you think?” again he repeated the question with greater em- 
phasis; then suddenly leaning forward and catching her hands: ‘Good 
heavens! You never could have been mad enough to think that it was I?” 

There was a touch of her old self in the flushing face and the resentful 
voice. “I thought nothing. It was what I saw.” 

“What did you see?” 

“I saw her in your library crying and leaning against you, while you 
held her with your arm. What else could I think?” 

Stewart laughed, half in impatience, half in mirth. 


?. a . 
“Oh, everything! What she said and did that night; what she has teak * 
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“So you saw us that night when the little chit came crying to me about 
her dressmaker’s bills, and got a big check out of me! How could I help 
it if she would prop herself up against me? But that you should think— 
when you must have known that no other woman existed for me save you!” 

“But how could I know when you told me you were tired of me?” 

“T was tired of the bargain, and of having a wife who seemed to belong 
to everyone else more than me! And I suppose you will say that you didn’t 
know how jealous I was when I said it?” 

“I didn’t, really!” ; 

“You didn’t? Oh, Mathilde!” letting the tenderness in his voice have 

scope, “how angry I could be with you but for this.” 
_ This was a remarkably shabby dogskin glove, which he pulled from his 
pocket and which Mathilde seemed to recognize. Without a word she bent 
her head, but as Stewart now knelt beside her, with his arm around her, 
there was no place to rest it on, save his coat. 

“Well, but how could Ihave known? You never told me.” 

“On your word of honor now,” and his hand raised the drooping face for 
his inspection ; “had I not shown you that I cared for you?” 

“Sometimes when you were so nice, I thought perhaps you did; but I 
never was quite sure, and I always thought you so kind and considerate. 
But I used to get unhappy, and then, when I saw that——’” 

“Naughty child, I should like to shake you. I would if you weren’t lame. 
Tell me,” and his voice grew earnest again, ‘“hadn’t you come to understand 
why I did it all?” 

“No,” she whispered in an unusually meek voice. 

“And I was sure at one time that you had! Perhaps you will acknowl- 
edge that if on board ship, knowing your story, I had told you that I ad- 
mired you more than any woman I had ever seen, and asked you to marry 
me the next week, you would probably have refused?” 

“T suppose so,” she agreed, still meckly. 

“And then I might not have found it easy to renew the friendship in Paris. 
You certainly showed great talent in slipping away from Hudson. So my 
plan of marrying you first and making love to you afterwards wasn’t quite 
so mad as it seemed, was it?” 

“It very nearly failed, though.” 

“Yes, fifty times over; but never quite. And now I have you safe, and 
you shall not run away again. Tell me,” he whispered, “where you were 
going that night.” 

She told, slowly and with many pauses, the tale of her efforts and suffer- 
ings, which, in the shelter of those enfolding arms, seemed so strangely 
unreal. 

As she told of how she tried to make her face calm, so that he might find 
it fair in death, she felt a tear upon her forehead, and raised her lips to his. 
Presently she asked :-— 

“How did you find the glove?” 

“Tt was stuck in the front of your dress, when I felt to know if the dear 
heart were beating. Ah, I cannot bear to think of it! My life shall be an 
atonement for it!’ he murmured. And so at last their mutual lives were 
clear to each other, for once and to those lives’ end. 

THE END. 


